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this character he was so prominent that the underworld was also given 
the name of Cutha, from the city which was his abode ; and from this 
fact we may expect to find Cutha the center of an ancient necropolis. 
Nergal is also mentioned in connection with his consort Laz, but of 
this wife nothing but her name is yet known. 

A statement of peculiar interest regarding Cutha is found on a 
tablet from the library of Assurbanipal at Nineveh, recording the story 
of the creation of the world. The tablet says that the story was 
copied from an ancient tablet in the library at Cutha. This is an 
indication that somewhere in the mound of Tel-Ibrahim there is a 
Babylonian library of great antiquity and importance. If for no other 
reason than this, excavations at this point promise as much as at 
any other in Babylonia, and the ruins of Cutha are perhaps the only 
ones of the very ancient cities of prime importance in which the exca- 
vator has not yet dug deep enough to learn at least something more 

than the name. 

Edgar James Banks. 
Constantinople. 



JEWELRY FROM THE TOMBS OF EGYPT. 

Readers of the Biblical World have doubtless already heard 
something of the remarkable results of Professor Petrie's excavations 
at Abydos on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund. In the course 
of the first two seasons' work Mr. Petrie cleared out the tombs of the 
kings of the first two dynasties, which had been done carelessly and 
inefficiently by the Frenchman, Amelineau. As the kings of the 
earliest three dynasties have heretofore been very slightly known, the 
discovery and excavations of their tombs have furnished us with mate- 
rials of the rarest interest. The reader will find in Petrie's two 
volumes, which were promptly published after his completion of the 
work in the tombs, a full presentation of the remarkable discoveries of 
this remote age. 

It would, of course, be impossible to discuss these materials here 
Perhaps the most surprising of the revelations of Petrie's spade are 
the products of the goldsmith and the lapidary. No one had dreamed 
that a civilization so vastly remote could produce such work. The 
two cuts accompanying these remarks may serve to suggest the char- 
acter of the workmanship. 

The first is a gold bar, the purpose of which is unknown. It bears 
on the upper end the name of no less a personage than Menes, the 
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first king of the first dynasty; a ruler who has been regarded, until 

quite recently, as an entirely legendary person. 

The second cut represents a portion of the upper arm torn from 

the body of a princess by the tomb robbers who violated her sepulcher. 

The swathing mummy-cloth has been cut away on the hitherside, so 
that the splendid jewelry which decked her arm may 
be clearly seen. It consisted of four superb bracelets, 
the uppermost containing a large rosette exquisitely 
wrought in gold, from which the bracelet tapers down 
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BRACELETS OF GOLD, TURQUOISE, AND AMETHYST. 
(As Discovered on the Arm of a Princess by Professor Petrie 
at Abydos in the Tomb of King Zer, First Dynasty, not 
less than 3200 B. C.) 

on either side through alternate members formed of turquoise and 
gold, and terminating at either end in a gorgeous amethyst. The 
next is a bracelet of curious beads, shaped to represent the facade of 
the king's palace, each surmounted by a hawk, the symbol of the king. 
These beads are alternately gold and finely wrought turquoise. The 
next bracelet consists of double-lobed or dumb-bell beads of alternate 
gold and amethyst in threes, separated by pairs of turquoise beads joined 
with gold. The last is made up on a plan of threes, each member 
consisting of three beads of turquoise, amethyst, and gold, tapering at 
either end into an exquisite gold bead. 

The workmanship on these pieces of jewelry is unsurpassed, and 
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no modern goldsmith would need to be ashamed of having pro- 
duced them. The fine taste and aesthetic sense evident in the designs 
are not in any way inferior to the technical skill with which they have 
been executed. 

They date at the latest from 3200 B. C, and possibly from one 
thousand years earlier than this. From these most remarkable speci- 
mens of the art and craftsmanship of this antique age, the reader may 
gain some conception of the high degree of general culture already 
attained at so early a stage in the career of man. 

James H. Breasted. 

The University of Chicago. 



